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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION, BACKGROUND, AND 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

This is a report of a 44-month investigation in which three cur- 
ricular approaches to rehabilitating school dropouts were evaluated 
under experimental conditions. The total project including the plan- 
ning, the funding, the selection and training of subjects, and the 
evaluation of outcomes, represents an attempt to bring together the 
resources of many agencies to seek solutions for a persistent social 
problem. Involved in the project at one stage or another were a major 
private foundation; a metropolitan public school system; a state uni- 
versity; and local, state, and federal governmental agencies. 

Individuals who participated in the experimental project received 
either a combined program of academic and vocational training, voca 
tional training alone, or academic training alone. Control groups 
made up of comparable individuals who received little or no training 
were also included in the investigation for comparison purposes. A 
total of over three-hundred school dropouts between seventeen and 
twenty-two years of age participated. Approximately fifty percent of 
the total were members of minority groups, including individuals of 
American Indian, Negro, and Spanish American extraction. 

The design of the study permitted an evaluation of achievement 
during a training period and also of vocational success, continuation 
of education, and general satisfaction with life during a two-year 

1 
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follow-up period. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a presentation of 
background material illustrating both the need and the rationale for 
the study. Four major research questions which serve as foci for the 
study are presented at the end of the chapter on pages 16 and 17. Four 
succeeding chapters present the methodology of the study, differences 
observed by the end of training periods, differences observed during 
a two-year follow-up period, and an overview of the entire investiga- 
tion, in that order. 

Ba ckground and Related Literature 



The school dropout--the individual who fails to complete a high 
school education or an equivalent program of studies--has in recent 
years become the object of increased national concern. In January of 
1965, President Johnson, after discussing America's continuing efforts 
to provide free education for all its children, said to Congress; 

There is a darker side to education in America: 

One student out of every three now in the fifth grade 
will drop out before finishing high school-, if the 
present rate continues. Almost a million young people 
will continue to quit school each year, if our schools 
fail to stimulate their desire to learn. In our 15 
largest cities, 60 percent of the 10th grade students 
from poverty neighborhoods drop out before finishing 
high school (15). 

The magnitude of the dropout problem can be emphasized best by re- 
iterating two facts from the preceding quotation.^ At the present time 
approximately one-third of American young people fail to complete a 
secondary school program, and almost a million quit school each year. 

• Serious economic problems are related to the school dropout 

available to the school dropout are 



problem. Unskilled jobs once 



diminishing in number relative to the total work force and are being 
sought by older workers who have been displaced elsewhere rn the world 
of work by technological change. Regarding this problem, Conant says: 

The recent trend in employment opportunities 
indicates that fewer and fewer completely unskilled 
workers will be able to obtain jobs in the decade 
ahead. Employers will want skilled workers. If 
present trends continue, professional workers will 
be in heavy demand. White collar jobs will grow at 
a more rapid rate than will blue collar jobs and it 
is quite clear that... there will be little demand 
for unskilled workers (8, p. 51). 

There seems to be a long-term and rather stable relationship 
between number of years of schooling completed and employment rates. 
Schreiber (22) points out that, in 1952, the median number of years of 
schooling of unemployed males was 8.8, while for the employed the 
median was 10.4 years; in 1962, the medians were 10.0 years and 12.1 
years, respectively. Schreiber also shows that data for 1960 presented 
^ by the Bureau of Census indicates that, with age kept constant, number 
of years of schooling and the unemployment rate were inversely related. 

For males, 18 to 19 years of age, the rate for 
those with less than 9 years of schooling was 17 
percent; for those with % to 11 years of schooling, 
the rate was 16 percent; and for high-school grad- 
uates, it was 10 percent (22, p. 215). 

Wolfbein (31) makes a somewhat different type of comparison. 

"The data show that for 1961 the unemployment rate among new high 
school dropouts was 27 percent, more than five times that of the 
national average." The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (3) found 
twice as many dropouts as graduates among the long term unemployed. 
Sexton (23) reports that during the 1958 recession a college graduate 
had a 90 percent chance of being employed for a full year, a high 
school graduate had a 75 percent chance, but a worker with less than 
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a high school education had only a 50 percent chance of being employed 
for an entire year. 

A number of viewpoints have been taken relative. -to the tendency of 
industry to increase educational entrance requirements for new workers. 
Miller (14) has called the situation "credentialism".. He feels that 
we are increasingly evaluating people on the basis $f their credentials, 
rather than on the basis of their performance. In his view, the diploma 
has become a union card for jobs. Greene (11) takes a somewhat similar 
view. He feels that the high school diploma as a criterion provides a 



lausible excuse for turning away large number of Negroes and other 
isadvantaged applicants. Arbuckle (1) has pointed ]io 



the possibility 



that businesses want employees who are retrainable, and it is assumed 
that persons who have not completed high school cannot quickly learn 
new skills. Taber (27) has referred to the practice of "stockpiling 
talent within a company. Lower-level jobs are filled by persons with 
high potential so that the company has a reserve of employees upon whom 
it can rely in times of need. Obviously, such a practice can aggravate 
a shortage of manpower for higher level positions. Some would take the 
view that jobs being created in large numbers by recent technological 
changes require higher levels of intellectual, vocational, and personal 
competence than most school leavers hqye to offer. Regardless of which 
of the preceding explanations is accepted, the importance of success- 
fully completing a secondary school program in order to obtain and 



retain employment is stressed# 

Various social ills are also frequently associated with the school 
dropout problem. Schr.eib.er (21)' cites a study conducted by the New 
York State Division for ‘Youth in which it was found that "one-third of 
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the dropouts come from -families with histories of public and private 
assistance, more than 40 percent from families where there had been 
involvement with, crime" and' delinquency, over half from families with 

V. 

histories of either welfare- or crime and delinquency." Studies in 
Seattle and Bridgeport, also cited by Schreiber, further support the 
relationship between the dropout and delinquency problems: 

To put it another way, the delinquency rate for 
Seattle dropouts was 12 times and, for Bridgeport 
dropouts, 8 times that of stay-ins. However, we 
wo.uld be doing ourselves, as well as the dropouts, 
a disservice if we condemn all of them, because 65 
percent of the Seattle dropouts and 76 percent of 
the BridgeportMropouts had not been involved in 
the courts ih-any way. On the other hand, it would 
simply be self-defeating not to acknowledge that 
unemployed' dropouts are more susceptible to delin- 
quency than other youth and not to recognize the 
deeper "cultural" congruencies between the dropout 
and the delinquent (22, p. 227). 

For reasons that will' be discussed in more detail later in this 
chapter, the economic ‘and/social problems associated with the dropout 

T 

problem tend to be self-perpetuating. Schreiber (22) cites numerous 
studies to establish the sharp differences in amount of schooling com- 
pleted by .parents o‘f dropouts and by parents of graduates. In a 

3 . * 

Maryland, study, 78 percent of the mothers and 80 percent of the fathers 
of dropouts had' not finished high school. Also, 25 percent of the 
mothers and 30 percent of the fathers had not gone beyond the sixth 
grade. In Ohio, almost 70 percent of the mothers and fathers of drop- 
outs were themselves dropouts, and the percentage rose to 80 for 
parents of pupils who dropped out in the tenth grade. In Pocatello, 
Idaho, fathers of 99 percent of the dropout boys and 76.5 percent of 
the dropout girls had failed to complete high school. Corresponding 
percentages for fathers of boy and girl graduates were 32.0 and 32.6, 
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respectively. In Dade County, Florida, 69 percent of the parents of 

dropouts'swere themselves dropouts, but only 37 percent of the parents ^ 

of graduates had less than 12 years of schooling. 

The characteristics of the school dropout have been extensively 
investigated. While each dropout is an individual whose reasons for 
leaving school were peculiar to him, there does seem to be some value 
in briefly examining the tendencies and modal findings in studies of 
the characteristics of dropouts. Schreiber (22), in his excellent 
chapter, brings together the basic findings about the characteristics 
of dropouts. By examining some of the more salient points and data 
reported by Schreiber, it is possible to develop an understanding of 
the dimensions of the dropout problem. First, characteristics that 
are more individual in nature will be examined, to be followed by a 

discussion of characteristics that pertain more to family and social 4 

background. 

A number of studies indicate that overall, approximately the same 
percentages of both sexes became school dropouts. Schreiber points out 
the effect of compulsory school attendance laws in producing the find- 
ing that the typical dropout is 16 years of age at the time of leaving 
school, however, he feels that psychologically and emotionally, the 
dropping-out occurs before that age. Also, the Maryland study reported 

that 40 percent of the dropouts were 17 years of age or older at the 
/■ . 

time of leaving school. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
compared I.Q.'s of graduates and dropouts. Twenty-one percent of the 

tA 

graduates and 46 percent of the dropouts had I.Q. scores below 90. 

Sixty-three percent of the graduates and 48 percent of the dropouts 
were in the I.Q. range of 90-109. Sixteen percent of the graduates 
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and six percent of the dropouts had I.Q. scores of 110 and above. 
Schreiber concludes that n at least half of all ... dropouts have the 
intelligence to benefit from a high school program leading to gradua- 
tion; and that approximately 10 percent have enough intelligence to 
pursue a college education" (22, p. 221). Grade at which dropping out 
occurs is related to compulsory school attendance laws. It is not 
g r i s ing that 25 to 4-0 percent of all dropouts cjuit in the tenth 
grade. However, in the Maryland study, it was found that 40 percent 
had never completed junior high school. Possible creative factors 

stress connected with the transition from junior to senior high 
school and the increased social awareness experienced by youngsters at 
that age. The Maryland study found that more than half of the dropouts 
had repeated a grade, at least once, in the elementary or junior high 
school. In Louisiana only 20.3 percent of the dropouts were not aca- 
demically retarded. The crucial importance of general language develop- 
ment to success in the usual school situation is now well recognized. 

Schreiber points out that the dropout seldom participates in 
school-wide activities. He cites the Dade County, Florida, study in 
which it was found that 91.9 percent of the dropouts were not partici- 
pating in extracurricular activities at the time of withdrawal, while 
only 34.2 .percent of the graduates were not engaged in such activities. 

A review of the relationship of school discipline problems to dropping 
out indicates that, while the majority of dropouts were not considered 
to be severe discipline-problem cases, there is a considerably higher 
incidence of disciplinary problems among later dropouts than among 
graduates. Schreiber cites the Orange County, California, survey which 
reported that 18 percent of the dropouts were such serious discipline 

7 
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cases that the school initiated their early school leaving. Similarly, 
in Tucson, Arizona, 15 percent of the dropouts had been classified as 
severe discipline cases and were requested to leave or were expelled. 

An examination of the characteristics of dropouts in terms of 
their family and social class backgrounds is helpful in discerning the 
dimensions of the problem. There seems to be a constellation of 
economic, social, and cultural factors which are interrelated. The 
relationship between parents’ level of education and the tendency of 
their children to drop out of school was presented earlier in this 
chapter. Schreiber cites the Modesto study which reported that 64 per- 
cent of the girl dropouts and 48 percent of the boy dropouts came from 
broken homes, as compared to 12 percent of the girl and 28 percent of 
the boy graduates. Occupational status and economic factors are illus- 
trated by the following data. In Los Angeles almost half of the parents 
(fathers or heads of household) of dropouts were employed in unskilled, 
service, or semiskilled occupations, while only one-sixtn of the 
parents of graduates were so employed. In the Lakeland (Wisconsin) 

Union High School District study it was found that 33 percent of the 
dropout group as compared to six percent of the graduate group had 
family incomes of less than $3,000. Schreiber states that the dropout 
rate reported for Negroes is from one-and-one-half to two times that 
reported for whites--a relationship that prevails in the northern 
cities as well as throughout the southern states. A study of a school 
in Portland, Oregon, found that Negroes made up 61 percent of the total 
dropouts as compared to 39 percent for whites, although the school's 
enrollment was 73 percent white. While dropping out of school can 
occur anywhere along the sociocultural scale, it is predominantly a 



lower-class problem. A striking example is provided by River City in 
which 87.7 percent of the dropouts were in the lower class and 1.4 
percent were in the upper-middle class. The above data summarizing 
the tendencies found in the studies of family and social background 
characteristics of dropouts takes on crucial importance when it is 
coupled with the fact that a child's attitude toward schooling is 
developed and shaped first in the home. Statewide studies both in 
rural Louisiana and in New York estimated that two-thirds of the 
parents of school dropouts held negative-or indi-f-f erenfe-attitudes- 
toward education. However, almost all of the parents of in-schooa. 
students considered that the lack of a diploma would be a serious 
obstacle to later success. Schr.eiber concludes that many, and perhaps 
most, of the parents of dropouts do not place any great value on or 
hope in education. 

The preceding data drawn from Schreiber's (22) chapter can be 
integrated within a social-psychological theory utilizing such con- 
structs as the nature of group and culture, the reference, group, 
significant others, and the self-concept. Such an interpretation 
seems to aid in developing meaning from the vast array of accumulated 
information dealing with the dropout phenomenon, as well as providing 
some understanding of the dynamics of the dropping-out process. The 
preschool child is a member of a primary group, the family. Members 
of the family are his first significant others. The family serves as 
an instrument of cultural transmission. The values, attitudes, and 
patterns for living transmitted by the potential dropout's family, 
developing as they do out of sub-cultural traditions, deprived envi 
ronments, and lower status occupational roles, may be out of step with 



the dominant culture and its needs. The early primary group constitutes 
the young child's first reference group. Its values and norms form the 
frame of reference and the anchorages for perceptions of others as well 
as early self “conceptions . Thus the lower class or minority group 
child may enter school with not only a lack of readiness for the 
school's verbal, conceptual, and perceptual demands, but also with a 
lack of readiness growing out of attitudes and values, frames of refer- 
ence, and self-conceptions which will inhibit the development of be- 
havior that would be effective in coping with the intellectual and 
social demands of the school setting. For many such children, as re- 
inforcement in the school becomes increasingly negative or punitive, 
as failure instead of success becomes expected, as the clash between 
the middle class values and norms of the school and the lower class 
orientation of the home becomes more obvious, there is a failure to 
identify with the school and teachers and withdrawal develops. At 
first this withdrawal may be primarily psychological. The child stops 
seeking the positive rewards offered by the school and instead merely 
seeks to minimize the negative rewards by "staying out of trouble". 

He may fail to see any relationship between the curriculum and his 

life outside of the school, or he may lack the motivation to work for 

/ ■ 

a delayed reward. Aggression, which may be either active or passive 

< 

in nature, may develop. Not feeling that he belongs in the school 

setting, the potential dropout, by the time of adolescence, is sus- 

o 

ceptible to the influence of a peer group possessing a culture of 
aggression, frustration, and protest, as Cervantes' (5) study pointed 
out. Coleman (7) similarly concluded that the adolescent who cannot 
find status within the school will try to find it elsewhere. If the 
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values of the peer group are perceived by the adolescent as running 
counter to those of the home, conflict is a likely result. If values 
of the peer group and the home are congruent, in that a negative per- 
ception of the school is shared, dropping-out is an easy and natural 
consequence. The preceding theoretical analysis provides a background 
for the interpretation of the intriguing findings of the Modesto study, 
cited by Schreiber (22), of the self-concepts of dropouts. Significant 
differences at the .01 level were found in comparisons of the responses 
of graduates and dropouts to questions pertaining to feelings about 
rejection in the school situation, self-concept of academic ability, 
and adequacy of skills useful in getting a job. 

If the causative factors in the dropout problem are as complex 
and deep-rooted as the foregoing empirical and theoretical analysis 
suggests, attempts at prevention and remediation cannot be simple and 
confined to surface manifestations. Many dropout prevention and re- 
habilitation programs have been initiated across the United States in 
recent years. Programs designed to reduce the incidence .of early school 
leaving focus on early identification of potential dropouts and spe- 
cially designed curricula. In most cases, particular attention is 
given to development of basic language skills and some means of cul 
tural enrichment. Some centers have adopted flexible class schedules 
and have increased their use of audio-visual materials and modern 
teaching devices in an effort to enhance learning for the potential 
dropout. Work-study programs have been developed in a number of cities 
for potential dropouts in the higher grades. In other cities, occu- 
pational guidance sessions are offered to help prepare individuals for 
the transition from school to work. 
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Local remedial programs for persons who have already dropped out 
of school have been initiated both on a voluntary and a compulsory 
basis. The importance of providing such programs for the almost one 
million dropouts each year is obvious. Few generalizations can be made 
regarding these programs except that they usually include some form of 
occupational training and/or some type of occupational information or 
counseling service to help prepare the dropout for employment. Academic 
work is sometimes included in such programs, but it is usually somewhat 
modified from the regular high school offering. 

o 

Of significant importance to this general problem area has been 
recent Federal legislation designed to deal with the issue of retrain- 
ing large numbers of unemployed or underemployed workers (many of whom 
are school dropouts). Through the Area Redevelopment Act of May 1, 

1961, (Public Law 87-27) and the Manpower Development and Training Act. 
of March 15, 1962, as amended (Public Law 87-415), resources of the 
Federal government were committed to vast programs for training and 

retraining American workers. These programs are oriented specifically 

;’ r 

toward aiding the long-term or chronically unemployed worker who is, 
in most cases, an individual beset with serious socio-economic problems 
resulting from his failure to fit into a society characterized by rapid 

technological and cultural change. 

Retraining clauses in recent Federal legislation appear to rest 
on two basic assumptions: first, that lack of a salable skill is a 

major cause of unemployment and underemployment; and secondly, that 
following completion of a skill-building course of study, workers will 
be adequately prepared to become and remain fully and gainfully 
employed --either in the local area or in other areas when needed. 



Furthermore, by implication, the assumption appears to have been made 
that social-psychological factors either are not a major consideration 
in the etiology of unemployment or are effectively mitigated through 
experiences gained in a skill-building program. Finally, little atten- 
tion has been given to the possibility that the skill-building or voca- 
tional courses might be bolstered by the addition of substantial 
amounts of acadomic contont. 

An assessment of efforts at remediation either by persuading drop- 
outs to return to the regular school program or by providing training 
through the Manpower Development and Training Act programs is hindered 
by the lack of adequate measures of criteria of success and by a com- 
plete absence of or only short follow-up periods. Slotkin (25) de- 
scribes a program designed to provide a brief period of training in how 
to get a job. After receiving attention in this type of program, a sig 
nificant number returned to the regular school program and stayed on to 
graduate. Super (26) compared small groups of high school graduates, 
"regular" dropouts, and dropouts who had later received equivalency 
diplomas. He found the returnees to be significantly poorer than the 
regular dropouts in vocational maturity, achievement motivation, and 
self-esteem. This finding suggests either the inadequacy of the educa- 
tional program or else the operation of selective factors in the deci- 
sion to return to school. Greene (10) found, on the basis of a longitu- 
dinal' study, that dropping out need not necessarily be the end of one's 
education. However, dropouts were more likely to subsequently drop 
out of trade schools, adult education courses, etc., than were grad- 
uates. Rutledge and Gass (19) describe a project in which 19 hard- 
core unemployed men, about half of whom were dropouts, were selected 
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for a year's training. There were no voluntary dropouts during the 
year of training. Thirteen of the program finishers found immediate 
employment. An interesting aspect of this program was that the trainees 
were given intensive psychological support, with the atmosphere being 
almost therapeutic. Specific attempts were made to bolster their in- 
adequate self-concepts. Chansky (6), reporting on North Carolina's 

Operation Second Chance, states that the trainees were more highly 
& 

motivated toward their academic training, being bored by the more 
repetitious skill training. In a short follow-up of the 139 subjects, 
it was found that 56 percent were unemployed and that only 25 percent 

had found training-related employment. 

A review of the literature relative to the training and rehabil- 
itation of dropouts points out the need for research to examine the 
assumptions upon which current training programs are based. Some 
central questions are: 

(a) Will skill training and/or vocational training effectively 
rehabilitate dropouts? 

(b) What contribution to the rehabilitation process can academic 
courses make? 

(c) Are the social-psychological factors involved so complex 
that radically different remediation procedures are needed? 

To obtain adequate criterion data for dealing with these questions, an 
extended follow-up process is obviously required. 

The investigation reported herein represents an effort to provide 
at least partial answers to the above questions. A brief statement of 
the problem and the specific research questions for this investigation 

follow. 



O 
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The Research Problem 



In general, the dropouts selected for the project herein reported 
were subjected to a systematically manipulated non-graded vocational 
and/or academic curriculum designed to aid them in meeting salient 
occupational and educational requirements of area and regional employ- 
ers. A major emphasis of the total program was directed toward an 
educational approach devoted to teaching selected program participants 
a set of pertinent and salable skills while providing in addition an 
opportunity for these participants to approach or fulfill minimum 
academic or general education requirements necessary for high school 
graduation. 

In an attempt to experimentally determine the specific extent to 
which vocational programs can be complemented functionally by academic 
programs (and vice versa), it was necessary to programmatically manip- 
ulate or vary the "treatments" administered to various groups of par- 
ticipants. Some of the participants were given training in both voca- 
tional and academic subjects, others were given only vocational train- 
ing, while a third group was given instruction in academic areas only. 
In addition, a general control group selected from the same population 
of school dropouts was given no training whatsoever. The research on 
the total program was conducted both during the period of training 
(from 20 to 48 weeks for various sub-groups) and for a two-year follow- 
up period after the completion of training. 

Statement of Research Questions 
ACHIEVEMENT IN ACADEMIC AREAS 



The major research question on academic achievement was: 



r 



To what extent will former dropouts who receive both 
academic and vocational training, only vocational training, 
only academic training, and no \additional training, differ 
in terms of academic achievement levels? 



adjustment to academic achievement. Through the analysis of covariance 
as described later, estimates were made of these relationships. 

CHANGES IN SOCIAL - PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The major research question on social-psychological character- 



To what extent will the various treated and untreated 
groups differ at the conclusion of the training period in 
terms of specified social r psychological characteristics? 

An additional concern of the research staff, again, was with the 



considered. Analysis of covariance procedures were used in examining 



ACHIEVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

The major research question on vocational achievement was: 

To what extent will the individuals who receive both 
academic and vocational training and those who receive only 
vocational training differ in terms of vocational achieve- 



A variety of methodological considerations made it inappropriate 



tional achievement data in this study. Instead, a nonparametric 




ment. An additional concern was the relationship o£ certain other 



ment . 



variables such as interest, anxiety, social class values 



and social 



is tics was: 



relationship 



of various characteristics to the dependent variables being 



these relationships. 



ment? 



or 



unfeasible to utilize analysis of covariance techniques with voca 
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A 

procedure, the Manh-Whitney U test was used. 

♦ I 

ACHIEVEMENT ‘FOLL OWING THE TRAINING PERIOD 

— % 

- r - 

The major research question asked in relation to data collected in 

'■fc 

the follow-up study was: 

To what extent will the members of the various groups 
differ in terms of job placement history and job success 
over a two-ye r ar follow-up period? 

q. 

Job placement history was examined in terms of percentages of the 
* 

various/.groups who^enliered the labor force and the average number of 

weeks that they held employment. Hourly and annual earnings, job 

* 

satisfaction, and employer ratings were used as measures of job success 
In addition to employment history and job success, comparisons 
also were made regarding continuation of training and the general 
satisfaction with life expressed by subjects during the follow-up 



period . 







r- 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODOLOGY 

The training phase of this particular project began in August, 
1964, when the U. S. Departments of Labor and of Health, Education 
and Welfare, through the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
as amended, funded a youth program in the Greater Oklahoma City Area. 
Cooperating agencies were the Oklahoma State Board for Vocational 
Education, the Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, and the 
Oklahoma City Public Schools. Through the Research Foundation at 
Oklahoma State University, prior to this time, funding was requested 
and received from the Ford Foundation in support of research, evalu- 
ation, and other items not covered by Federal funds in the proposed 
youth training program. 

The, research aspects covered a total of 44 months-— January , 1964, 
through August, 1967. The period from January through July of 1964 
was devoted to staffing, conceptual development, instrument selection, 
and field contact work. Phase I of the project constituted the train- 
ing programs beginning on August 3, 1964. All training programs were 
completed by June 30, 1965. Phase II of the project included a com- 
prehensive two-year follow-up of subjects--June, 1965, through July, 



1967. 



Research Objectives 



.j 



The primary research objectives of the project were to determine 
the extent to which members of experimental and control groups would 
differ, after training, in terms of: (a) academic achievement, (b) 

vocational achievement, (c) personal-social characteristics (interest, 
anxiety, personal and social adjustment, rural-urban orientation, and 
social class value orientation), and (d) job placement and job success. 

t 

The first three objectives were studied in Phase I and the last objec- 
tive was studied in Phase II of the project. 

Appendix A shows a paradigm for the entire training and research 
project. Conceptualized in the paradigm are the course 'of development 
of the dropout phenomenon, the post-dropout condition, and the design 
for this experimental rehabilitation program and for its evaluation. 

Research Procedures 

This section includes a description of (a) the research design, 

(b) the population and selection of subjects, (c) a brief description 
of the training program, (d) the procedures used in collecting data, 
and (e) an overview of the statistical models used in the analysis of 

the data. 

1 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

The basic plan for this project was a pretest-posttest control 
group design as described by Campbell and Stanley (4), The study 
included comparisons among five groups of subjects— three experimental 
groups and two control groups. The Academic - Vocatio nal grou p, received 
a combination of vocational and academic training, the Vocational group 
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received only vocational training, while the Academic grou£ received 
only academic training. The control groups consisted of Contro l, grou p. 
I, eligible youth who applied for the program but who did not enter it 
for training, and Control group II , those students who started the 
program but dropped out before a significant portion (designated as 15 
percent) of their total projected training time had elapsed. 

As the project moved into its follow-up phase, it became necessary 
to merge the control groups because there was some loss of subjects. 
Therefore, the reference to control subjects in Chapter IV is to the 

merged group. 

POPULATION AND SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 

The initial, selection and subsequent assignment of persons to 
training was done by personnel of the Oklahoma State Employment 
Security Commission (after consultation with the Oklahoma State 
. university project team) according to criteria established in the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, as amended. Persons 
selected were unemployed or underemployed school dropouts, between the 
ages of 17 and 22 who had been out of school for at least one year. 
Scores on the General Aptitude Test Battery and information gained 
from individual interviews were made part of the selection procedure 
to help ensure the selection of sufficiently motivate trainees with 
appropriate aptitudes. School officials estimated that slightly more 
than 2,000 youth in the Greater Oklahoma City Area could meet the 
selection standards. Through an intensive recruiting campaign by 
Oklahoma Employment Service personnel with the assistance of mass 
media advertisements, a total of 338 eligible subjects were selected 
for assignment either to Control group I or to one of three training 
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groups. Table 1 lists the. total number of subjects selected for in 
elusion in each of the various groups. 



TABLE 1. ASSIGNMENT OF SUBJECTS 



Academic-Vocational Vocational 
Skill frainine area group group 


Academic Control 
group 'group I 


General Office Clerk, 
Refresher 


21 


9- 


* • • • • • 


Machine Tool Operator 


11 


11 


• • • • • • 


Stenographer, Refresher 


23 


11 


• • • 


• • • 


Welder, Combination 


8 


15 


• • • 


• • • 


Office Machine Mechanic 


12 


9 


• • • 


• • • 


Sheet Metal' Worker 


9 


12 


• • • 


• • • 


Cosmetology, Negro. 


13 


13 


• • • 


0 0 0 


Cosmetology, Non-Negro 


12 


18 


» • • • • • 


Auto Mechanic 


9 


17 


• • • 


0 0 4 


Total 


118 


‘115 


59 


46 



DESCRIPTION OF THE TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The academic portion of the program consisted of instruction in 
communications skills, mathematics, social studies, and science. Voca 
tional skill areas offered were selected by the Oklahoma Employment 
Security Commission on the basis of findings from their labor market 
surveys. Titles of the eight programs offered are shown in Table 2, 
with the duration and completion date for each. Also shown is the 
duration and completion date for the academic instruction. 
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TABLE 2. TRAINING AREAS 



Weeks of training Completion date 



General Office Clerk, Refresher 


20 


December 18, 1964 


Machine Tool Operator 


26 


January 29, 1965 


Stenographer, Refresher 


26 


January 29, 1965 


Welder, Combination 


26 


January 29, 1965 


Office Machine Mechanic 


36 


April 9, 1965 


Sheet Metal Worker 


36 


April 9, 1965 


Cosmetology 


43 


May 28, 1965 


Auto Mechanic 


48 


June 30, 1965 


Academic 3 


43 


May 28, 1965 



“Subjects in the Academic-Vocational group received academic ' 
training only up to the completion date of thexr specific skill 

ing program. 



The Oklahoma State Board for Vocational Education .was the agency 
with responsibility for setting up the instructional program. Staff 
supervisors representing that agency were available as needed during 
the training program. The operating agency for the project was the 
Oklahoma City Public School System. Instructional space was provided 
in the Central High School building and in a facility adjacent to the 
Washington School. Administrative and teaching personnel for the in- 
structional program were employed by the Oklahoma City School System. 

The major approach used in both vocational and academic phases of 
the training was individualized and nongraded. In addition, credits , 
earned in academic areas could be counted toward a high school diploma. 
Programmed materials, audio-visual materials, and various devices and 
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models for demonstration were used in instruction. Vocational skill 
teachers taught students from the Academic-Vocational group and from 
the Vocational group in the same class. Similarly, the teacher in each 
academic area taught the students from both the Academic-Vocational 
group and the Academic group. Thus, the possible effect of the teacher 
was controlled in those situations where it was pertinent. 

Students who were enrolled in a vocational skill program attended 
class for five hours daily. Those enrolled in academic areas were in 
class three hours daily, and this three hours was used in a large block 
of time for each subject area. Students in the Academic-Vocational 
group had to meet the requirements of both schedules, thus attending 

for a total of eight hours daily. 

In-school counseling was provided by a staff counselor who also 
served as overall director of training. Out-of-school counseling was 

L 

provided by four counselors from the Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission. 

Formal instruction of students was supplemented by a variety of 
activities. Arrangements were made, for special recreation programs at 
the YMCA and the YWCA. Teachers were encouraged to provide field trip 
experiences for the students. A speakers bureau composed of partici- 
pants in the program was established. Outside speakers from government 
and private enterprise appeared before student assemblies. Special 
sessions with some of ’the regular staff at Central High School were 
arranged on such matters as grooming and learning social amenities and 
manners that might be important for students when seeking employments 
An extended description of the training program and related 
activities is presented in Appendix B. In a separate publication (16), 



an explicit overview 



of each course is provided. 



DATA collection schedules , instruments , and frocedur.es 

In accordance with the design of the project, data collection was 
accomplished in three phases. The first phase included collection of 
pretest data which could be used in all analyses. The second phase 
included posttest data collected during or at the completion of treat- 
ments. These data were used in the analysis of immediate treatment 
results. The third phase included data collected during the two years 
following the training period. These data were used in analyses of 
longitudinal effects of the treatments. Table 3 lists the data col- 
lection instruments and indicates their administration schedule. 
Appendix C includes a brief description of all instruments used in the 

project. 

Various procedures were used in the collection of data. The 
General Aptitude Test Battery was administered by staff of the Oklahoma 
Employment Security Commission at local employment offices before 

subjects were admitted to the program. 

On August 3, 1964, project staff members began administration of 

a battery of instruments to subjects who had been admitted to the pro- 
gram. Approximately ten hours of testing (over a two-day period) were 
necessary to complete the instruments. Each subject was required to 
complete the battery before being admitted to classes on August 5, 

1964. Late enrollees and replacements followed the same procedure of 
completing the battery before admission to classes. Control group I 
was administered the battery two weeks later, starting on August 17, 
1964. The battery included the five Sequential Tests of Education al 
Progress , California Test of Personality , I , P AT .Anxiety Sca le 
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TABLE 3. INSTRUMENT ADMINISTRATION SCHEDULE 



Instrument 



Pretest 



During Posttest Postt^t 
treatment Time I Time II 



General Aptitude Test Battery 

Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress 

California Test of Personality 

IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire 

Social Class Value Orientation 
Inventory 

Rural-Urban Orientation Inventory 

Kuder Preference Record - Personal 

Initial Data Sheet 

School Dropout Research Interview 
Schedule 

Every Pupil Scholarship Test in 
Typewriting 

Hiett Simplified Shorthand Test 

Mellenbruch Office Skills Achieve- 
ment Test 

Office Machine Mechanic Test - - 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 0 • » 
X 

X 

X 

X 

—-JC. 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Purdue Trade Information Test 
in Welding 

Purdue Trade Information Test for 
Sheet Metal Workers 

Purdue Test for Machinists and 
Machine Operators 

Cosmetology Test 

Mullenbruch Garage Mechanic Test 

Teacher’s Rating of Vocational 
Skill Performance 

Youth Opportunity Follow-up Survey 

a 

Goertzel Job Performance Scale 

Brayf ield-Rothe Job Satisfaction 
Blank 3 



X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 




Utilized in follow-up study; time schedule is 



shown in Table 6. 



Questionnaire , Social Class Value Orientation Inventor y, Rural-Urban 
Orientation Inventory , Kuder Preference Record, and the Initi al Data 

Sheet . 

At the end of the second week of training, students in General 
Office Clerk and Stenographer training were pretested by their skill 
training teachers on vocational tests. Students in the General Office 
Clerk ’class were administered the Every Pu£il Scholarsh i p Test in 
Typewriting and the Mellenbruch Office Skills Achievemen t Test. 

Students in Stenographer training were administered the same two 
instruments, and In addition, were given the Hiett Simplifi ed Short- 

hand Test . 

Beginning early in October, members of the research staff held 
interviews with the subjects, using the School Dropout Resear ch Inter- 
view Schedule . Interviews were conducted during school hours and were 
in private locations within the school. Each interview was recorded on 
tape, transcribed by project secretaries, and finally coded by project 
staff for computer processing. Control group subjects also were inter 
viewed under similar conditions. 

For posttest purposes, the differing completion dates for subjects 
in vocational training made it necessary to divide all groups into two 
units. Units were, then designated Time I (early posttest) and Time I I 
(late posttest) according to program completion dates. The Time I unit 
completed posttests on January 7, 1965; the Time II unit completed them 
on May 6, 1965. The Academic group and Control group were randomly 
divided into two sub-groups (Time I and Time II) for posttesting. The ■ 
numbers of subjects for whom complete pretest and posttest data were 



secured are shown in Table 4. 




TABLE 4. STUDENTS INCLUDED IN ANALYSES 



Group 


Time I 

(early posttest) 


Time II 

(late posttest) 


r*- — — 

Academic -Vocational 


56 


18 


Vocational 


42 


13 


Academic 


19 


15 


Control I 


15 


12 


Control II 


13 


14 


Total 


145 


72 



Instruments which were used in common for all groups were admin- 
istered on a posttest basis at Time I and Time II. The instruments 
administered at these times were the five Sequential Tests of Ed u c a- 
tional Progress , California Test of Personality , IP A T Anxiety Scal e 
Questionnaire , Social Class Value Orientation Inventor y, Rur al- Urb an 
Orientation Inventory , and Kuder Preference Record (Personal) . Alter 
nate forms, when available, were used on the posttests. Students in 
General Office Clerk training were administered the posttest battery 
on December 15 and 16, 1964. Students in courses of Machine Tool 
Operator, Of f ice: Machine„Me.chanic,. Sheet Metal, Stenographer, and 
Welder were administered the battery on January 5 and 6, 1965. A 
proportionate number of the Academic group students were selected at 

random to take the battery on the same dates. During the two weeks 
following the testing of the above groups, efforts were made to locate 
and test one-half of each of the Control ' groups . The control subjects 
who were sought were randomly selected from the total in Control group 
I who received no training and in Control group II who withdrew prior 
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to completing 15 percent of the program to which they were assigned. 

All subjects were tested in the school setting by members of the 

project staff. 

The same procedures applied in administration of the battery to 
Time II subjects. Subjects in the two Cosmetology classes, the Auto 
Mechanics class, and all remaining Academic group members who were not 
tested at Time I were administered the battery on April 26 and 27, 

1965. All remaining subjects in each of the two control groups who 
could be contacted were administered the battery on May 3 and 4, 1965. 

The vocational achievement posttests were administered by the 
vocational teachers during the week preceding the completion of the 
respective vocational courses. Table 5 lists the class, instruments, 
and date of posttest administration for the vocational achievement 

instruments. % 

The Teacher's Rating of Skill Performance instruments were com- 
pleted by the vocational teachers after completion of their specific 
skill courses. Students in the Vocational group and the Academic- 
Vocational group who were receiving the same vocational skill training 

were rated by the same vocational teacher. 

Collection of follow-up data involved four contacts with each 
subject, these were at six-month intervals following completion of the 
program. Table 6 shows the schedule of follow-up contacts for each of 
the subject groups over the two year period in which observations were 
made. At each contact, the Youth Opportunity Follow-up Survey was 
completed. The survey was completed, whenever possible, by counselors 
from the Oklahoma City public schools who were employed on a part-time 
-basis for this purpose. Subjects usually were interviewed in the 
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TABLE 5 . POSTTEST ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT INSTRUMENTS 
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TABLE 6. TWO-YEAR SCHEDULE OF FOLLOW-UP CONTACTS 




evening in their own home, and completed the survey instrument during 
the interview. The instrument was devised so that subjects who were 
no longer in the Oklahoma City area could complete the survey by mail 

if necessary. 

Those subjects who reported that they were employed at the time of 
the follow-up also completed the Brayf ield - Rothe Job Satisfaction Bla nk 

in relation to the job they held at the time. 

During the first year of the follow-up the Goertzel Job, Perform - 
ance Scale was sent to all employers for whom subjects had worked. 
Excellent cooperation was obtained and a high proportion of employers 
returned the forms with the desired information. Time did not permit 
collection of this type of data after completion of the second year of 

the follow-up. 

Throughout the follow-up period, concerted efforts were made to 
locate all subjects and to obtain complete follow-up data from them. 
Multiple addresses of people who might know the location of a subject 
if he moved were acquired during the original interview and at the time 
of each contact. Close contact was maintained with the local employ- 
ment office counselors who also were acquainted with subjects in the 
experimental groups. 

STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 

Extensive use was made of analysis of covariance procedures in 
this investigation. In identifying the pretest scores to be used as 
concomitant variables in the analysis of covariance, the initial pro- 
cedure was to estimate the impact of these variables on each dependent 
variable by a multiple regression technique. The multiple regression 
computer program chosen for this purpose calculates the reduction in 
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the sums of squares due to each variable after adjusting for all the 
other variables. The program's output includes the F value for the 
adjusted sum of squares for each variable and the multiple correlation 

coefficient. 

In the initial regression analysis each subtest score for all the 
instruments used was entered as a variable. It was decided, arbitrar- 
ily, to hold for further analjflb those variables on which F value on 

adjusted scores was 1.00 or higher. 

A second regression analysis was made of the variables that were 
retained as a result of the first step. For a variable to survive the 
second step, the F value on adjusted scores was evaluated at the .05 
level of significance. This procedure is presented more fully in 

Appendix D. 

The analysis of covariance, then, afforded the basic statistical 
procedure for evaluating many project results. Several basic strategies 
developed by Hamm (12) for the use of this statistic were utilized. 
Comparisons which yielded F values at the .05 level of significance or 
higher were followed b'y a test for the adjusted means taking two groups 
at a time. Since a simple Jt test is usually regarded as noc being 
appropriate for making a posteriori comparisons, the method developed 
by Scheffe' was followed (20). This method is reported to be more 
rigorous than others with regard to Type I errors, and Scheffe' has 
suggested therefore that the .10 significance level should be used in 

applying his test. 

Data on achievement in vocational training presented in Chapter 
III were analyzed by Mann-Whitney U test procedures, as outlined by 
Siegel. (24) . 
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For the follow-up study, data which were essentially continuous 
and interval in nature were examined through analysis of covariance 
techniques, with general intelligence (as measured by the General 
Aptl tude Test Battery , G score) held constant. Two additional statis- 
tical techniques were used with follow-up data which were categorical 
in nature. Where subject groups were of adequate size, chi square 
techniques were used. Where attrition over the two-year period pre- 
cluded the use of chi square, Fisher's exact probability test was used 

( 24 ) . 

The methodological information presented in this chapter is not 
intended to be all-encompassing and exhaustive. In addition to the 
material presented in this chapter to provide a general picture of the 
procedures used, certain methodo' .gical variations which are pertinent 
to problems arising in analyzing the data are presented in the two 
succeeding chapters where results of analyses are presented. 
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CHAPTER III 



differences observed at the end of training 

There were two .basically different approaches used in evaluating 
the experimental programs offered to school dropouts in this study. The 
first approach centered upon the measurement of achievement or changes 
which took place during the period in which subjects underwent training. 
Three types of variables were considered: (a) achievement in academic 

subject areas, (b) changes in social and psychological characteristics, 
and (c) achievement in vocational skill subject areas. Results of 
analyses involving these variables are presented in this chapter.: . The 
second general approach used in evaluating the experimental programs 
was a two-year follow-up study. Results from the follow-up study are 

*s 

presented in Chapter IV. 

Differences in Academic Achievement! 

One major phase of the project was to include some academic train- 
ing for two of the experimental groups. This training was in the areas 
of communication skills, mathematics, social studies, and science and 
was carried on in an individualized and nongraded approach. Students 
in the two experimental groups that received academic instruction were 
permitted to apply this credit toward a high school diploma. The 
results associated with this provision are discussed first. The major, 
portion of this section, however, is reserved for the discussion of the 
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results on academic achievement at the end of the training period. The 

major research question in this regard was: 

To what extent will the members of the Academic -Vocational 
group, the Vocational group, the Academic group, Control group 
I, and Control group II differ in terms of academic achieve- 

ment? 

Another question of concern was the relationship of certain social- 
psychological variables to academic achievement. 

high school completion 

It was arranged with the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion that students in this project who were i n the Academic- Vocational 
group and in the Academic group could apply all credits earned toward 
a high school diploma. Furthermore, if a student could not earn 
sufficient credit, he would be permitted to take the General Educatio n 
nevelooment Tests and, if successful^* granted a diploma. This 

. . i. n „oc restricted to members of these same groups, 

provision, too, was rescritLcu 

Of the 74 students who completed the program in the Time I and 
Time II Academic-Vocational group, 53 received high school diplomas. 

Of the 34 students total in the Academic group, 25 received diplomas.- 
Most of those who did not receive diplomas needed additional credits 
and, thus, should not be regarded as failing at this point. 

Of the nine students who attempted the equivalency examinations, 

six were successful. 

The possibility of earning a high school diploma was probably . 
considered important by many students. This factor in the project 
was not included in a way that provided information for statistical 
analysis. One might speculate that a major effect would', be its moti- 
vational value for the members of the Academic-Vocational, group and 
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the Academic group. But the results on academic achievement discussed 
subsequently in this chapter do not suggest such an effect on achieve 

ment test results. 

Also there is the probability that some project participants 
were interested mainly in this possibility of earning the high school 
diploma and not necessarily in becoming employed. The evidence, 
though, permits only that the question be raised. 



additional methodology pertaining to academic achievemen t 

Since most of the students had a year or more of experierKTrmrroir 
school, it" was thought that a measure of achievement appropriate for 
them should be based on the idea of general educational development. 
Such a measure would take into account some learnings from experience 
not directly attributable to so-called "book learning." This was one 
of the main reasons why the project staff selected the Sequential 
Tes ts of Educational Development as the measure of educational achieve- 
ment for the project. The STEP tests are designed as instruments 
measuring the broad outcomes of general education, rather than the 



relatively narrow results of any specific subject-matter course. 

Most project participants had completed the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh grades in about equal proportions. Since many of them were 
disadvantaged in ways over and beyond dropping out of school, the pro- 
ject staff decided to test at the ninth-grade level. 



Mean S cores on Academic Achiev ement 

Table 7 shows the mean posttest scores on the five STEP tests 
that were used in the project. These are raw scores indicating the 

number of questions '--answered correctly. The raw scores were used 

* 
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TABLE 7. MEAN SCORES ON STEP TESTS 



Group 



Time I 
posttest 
mean 



Time II 
posttest 
mean 



Reading 

Academic-Vocational 
Vocational 
Academic 
Control I 
Control II 

Writing- 

Academic-Vocational 
Vocational 
Academic 
Control I 
Control - * TT 

Social Studies ' 

Academic -Vocational 
Vocational 
Academic 
Control I 
Control II 

Mathematics 

Academic -Vocational 
Vocational 
Academic 
Control I 
Control II 

Science- 

Academic-Vocational 
Vocational 
Academic 
Control I 
Control II 



52.04 


45.94 


42.21 


41.38 


50.75 


44.53 


44.47 


48.83 


42.69 


46.14 



38.30 


34.89 


31.52 


30.00 


40.15 


34.67 


37.40 


35.83 
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48:57 




39.44 


40.69 




37.15 


49.95 




41.20 


43.13 




43.42 


36.92 




40.07 



30.89 


24.06 


27.62 


19.92 


30.65 


24.93 


24.33 


26.33 


24.00 


27.86 



36.73 


30.72 


31.57 


27.72 


37.90 


33.87 


29.87 


32.58 


30.85 


29.14 
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throughout the analysis for Chapters III and IV because, in most 
instances, converted scores and transformed scores are of less benefit 

for purposes of statistical analysis. 

However, a general notion of where these means stand in relation 

to the norm group of students may be of interest to the reader. In 
general, the upper limit of the percentile band for most of the higher 
means is around the 75th percentile and the lower limit of the percen- 
tile band for most of the lower means is around the 25th percentile. 
For example, the band for a science score of 36 ranges from the 47th 



to the 76th percentile. The percentile band for a science score of “30 
ranges from the 24th to the 66th percentile. These percentile bands 
are for individuals— regular school students — in the ninth grade, and 
are based on fall testing. The bands represent points of one standard 
deviation on either side of a given score. Thus, it would appear that 
this was about the appropriate level to test project participants. 

As stated in Chapter II, the STEP tests were also administered 
as pretests. Pretest means are not shown in Table 7 because there was 
not sufficient advancement .between pretest and posttest mean 
groups to be statistically significant when analyzed by a t test for 
related groups. The posttests provide the dependent variable measure- 

merits used in subsequent analyses. 

Concomitant Variables in .Analysis of Academic Achieveme nt 

At this point it is necessary to comment briefly on some of the 
statistical procedures described in Appendix D and their application 
to academic achievement. 

It would appear that a. basic assumption underlying multivariate 
analysis in the behavioral sciences is that there would be a unique 



o 
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set of variables contributing the highest predicting power of a given 
criterion measure under given circumstances. 'Initially, as described 
in Appendix D, both categorical predictor variables and continuous 
predictor variables were included in the statistical model. This would 
^probably be a preferred procedure when three or more groups are to be 
compared on a criterion measure by use of an I? test. 

But if a posteriori tests of adjusted means of two groups at a 
time are desired after an F test, then it is necessary to restrict the 
concomitant variables to continuous predictor variables. This is so 
because the coefficients of categorical predictor variables are not 
t hp~ salne~alT~ th e beta TSeft j^nEs^ri^ 

used in adjusting means. Since the project staff desired to make such 

* \ 

a posteriori tests, the concomitant variables used in analyses reported 

in this chapter are of the continuous* * predictor type. In doing so, 
however, the set of concomitant variables used' had essentially the 
same predicting power as if the categorical predictor variables had 
been included. A large portion of the reason why, at this stage of 
progress in the behavioral sciences, investigators do not arrive qt a 
unique set of variables is that the ‘measurements are so crude in the 
first instance. 

Another condition required in ordinary covariance analysis is 

* 

that the measure of the concomitant variables should not be influenced 
by treatments. Thus, throughout this project, all concomitant vari- 
ables are pretest measures. 

There was a total of 23 continuous- type predictor variables that 

‘ y 

cou-l-d-be-used—i-n-the- -analyses r.ep.o.rted_ in. this chapter. They were 
obtained from the instruments described in Appendix C. Included were 
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